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Any event with the 
scope of the 1967 
World Exposition iin 
Montreal can be only 
as good as its organ- 


izers and executive... 





Jean Drapeau 


Director of the Canadian Corpo- 
ration for the 1967 World Ex- 
hibition, Montreal Mayor Jean 
Drapeau is that person whose 
efforts brought to this city the 
far-reaching international event, 
commonly known as Expo ’67. 





Pierre Dupuy 


His Excellency Monsieur Pierre 


Dupuy is Commissioner General 


of the 1967 World Exhibition. 





Robert F. Shaw 


Robert F. Shaw is Expo 67’s 


Deputy Commissioner General 

and is also Vice-President of the 

Canadian Corporation for the 
1967 World Exhibition. 


Edward Churchill 


Colonel Churchill was loaned by 
the Department of National De- 
fence in order that he may bring 
to the Corporation his vast ex- 
perience in the building of vir- 
tually all types of structures 
likely to be needed at the World 
Exhibition. 


Andrew Kniewasser 

Mr. Andrew Graham Kniewasser 

is the Director "General of the 

Canadian Corporation for the 
1967 World Exhibition. 





To stimulate the intelligence and ingenuity of participants and 
prospective visitors alike, world exhibitions usually have a central 
unifying theme. Expo 67’s theme, “Man and His World”, was inspired 
by the title of the book “Terre des Hommes” (published in English 
as “Wind, Sand and Stars’’) by the French author, poet and aviator, 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. T'he underlying philosophy of this work, 
and of Expo’s theme, is sumined up in a passage in which Saint- 
Exupeéry wrote: 

“To be a man... is to feel that through one’s own 
contribution one helps to build the world.” 


In developing this theme and translating it into tangible form, 
Expo 67 will seek to present not merely a static commemoration of 
man and his achievements, but rather a dynamic portrait of man 
in action. ““Man and His World” will tell the story of man’s hopes 
and aspirations, his ideas and endeavors. The focus will be shifted 
from rivalries between nations to the interdependance of men of all 
nations. The Exhibition will use the most modern display techniques 
to dramatize man’s achievements in the realms of ideas, culture and 
science, 

The Corporation has set aside more than 20 acres for strategically 
placed Theme pavilions in which the concept will be developed 
through exhibits grouped under the following headings : 


“Man the Creator” 

“Man in the Community” 
“Man the Explorer” 
“Man the Producer” 
“Man the Provider” 


Ten million people are expected to make a total of 35 million 
paid visits to Expo 67. Forty per cent of them will be residents of 
Canada, with half of them coming from the Greater Montreal area 
alone, Fifty per cent of the visitors will come from the U.S.A. and 
the rest of the world. 


Expo’s employment opportuni- 
ties will offer students an ef- 
fective and interesting means’ of 
participation. It has been estim- 
ated that 3,000 new employees 
will be needed, 650 of which 
could be students. Concessionai- 
res will need approximately 2,300 
people for restaurants, boutiques, 
etc., and exhibitors might hire 


up to 300 students. 


A spokesman in the Personnel 
Office stressed that the Corpo- 


Man and His World| Expo jobs? | 


ration “intends to make every 
human effort possible to hire 
university students.” This point 
was emphasized in view of the 
problems that arise : hiring dates 
(April 17-21) and training pe 
riods will fall before the end of 
the academic year, and students 
will have to return to lectures 
before the end of the Exhibition. 

Students will be required for 
such jobs as_ tickets collectors, 
ushers, parking lot and ride at- 
tendants, waiters, etc. 
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We of the georgian are proud to present this supplement as our 
Centennial! project. Expo 67 is a Canadian endeavor, and as 
such involves ali Canadians, as well as people from all parts of 
our world. We offer this paper in an attempt to instill in ail 
who see it a feeling of excitement in Canada’s Centennial, and 
more particularly, its biggest show, 
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Canadian sz 
Pavilion = 


“Katimavik’”, the Canadian pavilion’s inverted pyramid will not 
only dominate the 1144-acre site of the pavilion itself, but will no 
doubt also become the most memorable aspect of the entire 


world’s fair. 


A 35% translucent roof will 
top the steel, wood, and con- 
crete superstructure of the 1,000 
ton building. 

The main exhibit area which 
covers 90,000 square feet is 
massed, like a three leave clov- 
er, around ‘“Katimavik”, under 


14 pyramidal roofs. This roofing 
system spans up to 60 feet, and 
is clad with translucent vinyl] 
fabric in off-white. 





The Tree of the People of 
Canada which contains over 
1,000 leaves, 500 of which 
contain photos of Canadians. 





Another feature of Canadian 
participation in EXPO is the 
Arts Centre, a 252 by 234 foot 
classical structure of exposed 
steel framings completely en- 
closed by bronze glass. The cen- 
ter contains a 500-seat theatre 
constructed of concrete blocks 
for the walls and roof. 


The People Tree which stands 
at the entrance of the pavilion 
is a 66 foot ‘maple tree” made 
of laminated wood. Two spiraled 
ramps, between interlocking plat- 
forms, make the tree’s leaves ac- 
cessible to the public. 500 of 
the nylon panel leaves will carry 
silk-screen reproductions of pho- 
tographs depicting Canadians at 
work or at leisure. 


In the base of the “Katima- 
vik”, a rotating theatre will take 
the audiences through 400 years 
of Canada’s history presented in 
movies on the screens of five 
different theatres. The topics of 
the films are exploration, settle- 
ment and conflict, confederation, 
expansion and growth, and Can- 
ada today. Each of the films 
were produced by a different 
film-maker to achieve a variety 
of cinematic styles. 
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“Three key words sum up the 
themes which will be illustrated 
in the Quebec Pavilion. 


CHALLENGE 
STRUGGLE 
DRIVE 

“The challenge to man of the 
vast and savage land which con- 
fronted the first French explorers 
and where today the builders of 
New Quebec carry on_ their 
ceaSeless struggle. 

“The struggle of man who 
transforms the land under harsh 
climatic conditions and develops 
the resources of soil and subsoil. 


“The drive of man who, having 
become master of his natural en- 
vironment, seeks to establish 
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Pavilion 


economic and _ social structures 
and political and cultural institu- 
tions commensurate with his as- 
pirations.” 


This is the philosophy behind 
Quebec’s participation at EXPO. 
Three young sculptors have been 
contracted to supply the provin- 
cial pavilion with a _ suitable 
work of art to symbolize this 
concept. 

They are Paul Montreuil, a 


French-Canadian; Pierre Hey- 
vaert, the Belgian leader of the 


croup; and Peter Gnass, a Ger- 
man. It will take approximately 
ten weeks for them to complete 
their welded steel sculpture. 
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Left to Right: Paul Montreuil, Pierre Heyvaert, and Peter Gnass 
—three sculptors who are presently working on the welded 
sculpture to highlight the lagoon surrounding the Quebec 
Pavilion. 
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The 109 foot high “Katimavik”, one of the major highlights of EXPO '67 and focal 
point of Canadian participation in the world exhibition. 


Two restaurants will be situat- 
ed on the site of the Canadian 
pavilion —- La Toundra and The 
Buffet. La Toundra will attempt 
to capture the spirit of a High 
Arctic atmosphere through the 
use of Eskimo murals, carvings, 
and tapestries, as well as Eskimo 
prints on the menu _ covers. 
Chairs, for example, will have 
seal hide upholstery. The decor 
of La Toundra was designed by 
Rudi Kovach of Vancouver, B.C. 

Cafeteria style service will be 
available in The Buffet, the de- 
cor of which will be dominated 
by a large and colourful mural 
by Montreal’s Madeleine Arbour. 
Made of laminated wood, treat- 
ed cardboard and paper cables, 
in vibrant tones of magenta, 
SNe eee as 

One unique feature of the Que- 
bec pavilion will be the compact 
tours that have been arranged 
for visitors who will not have 
enough time for the full exhibi- 
tion tour. The ten minute tours 
will provide visitors with an 
over-all view of all exhibits 
without examining any closely. 


The Pavilion itself is a striking. 


piece of architecture in the shape 
of a truncated pyramid. The 
architects chose the most chal- 
lenging course by designing a 
glass house surrounded by water. 
A great deal of research went 
into finding tinted glass reflect- 
ing 75% of the daylight, so as 
to make the walls of the pavilion 
look like large mirrors. At night, 
the transparent glass walls will 
transform the pavilion into a 
huge showcase. 

The building housing Quebcc’s 
participation in EXPO covers an 
area of 25,000 square feet, located 
between the pavilions of Ontario 
and France. The site is a small 
island and its sole link with the 
mainland is a _ narrow bridge. 
From the floor-terrace visitors 
will be able to watch shows per- 
formed on the lagoon. 

At the top of the building a 
typically French Canadian _ res- 
taurant will be situated, in addi- 
tion to four exhibition halls for 
Sculpture, painting, books and 
arts and crafts of the Province. 

The glass shell of the building 
is supported by a steel structure 
consisting of four groups of four 
pillars each. The main girders 
are strung from the roof by 
cables. 

One of the major exhibits in 
the pavilion is Forests, a setting 
of stylized trees and the main 
tree-species found in the forests 


orange and yellow, the mural 
will create a pleasant and relax- 
ing atmosphere. 

La Toundra will feature such 
delicacies as whale steak, iklaluk 
(Arctic char), buffalo steaks, 
and international fare as well. 
Light foods will be available 
from snack bars located about 
the site. 

Among the exhibits that will 
be on display in the pavilion is 
the Land of Canada. This exhibit 
will feature a film and song pre- 
sentation of the country’s geo- 
graphy. A _ sculptured wall of 
welded steel will supplement this 
presentation. 


Resources and Energy will 


feature numerous exhibits that 
important 


will symbolize the 





aspects of Canada’s progress in 
this area. Such specific titles as 
Mapping and Surveying and 
Photogrammetry, Fish Ladder, 
Industry Photo Essay, and Water- 
fall with Uses of Water will be 
on display in order that EXPO 
can be:an educational as well as 
a cultural and entertaining cx- 
perience. 


In the realm of the performing 
arts, such entertainers as Les 
Feux Follets and other cultural 
groups and well known Canadian 
celebrities will be performing 
daily in the theater of the Can- 
adian pavilion. More than 40 


paintings by the artists of this 
country will be on display in the 
art gallery as well. 





— 


The Quebec Pavilian is composed of specially treated glass 
that reflects 75% of daylight and allows the building to light 


up at night. 


of this province. Demonstrations 
of forest operations will dram- 
atize the contrasts between work- 
ing conditions in the forest a 
hundred years ago and work in 
the thoroughly mechanized tim- 
ber yards of today. 

Historical Reminders is one of 
the three phases of the Soil 
theme. This phase will illustrate 
the determination of the early 
settlers of New France to take 
root and develop a country. 

The second phase is Develop- 
ment of Rural Areas and will 
again distinguish between old 
style methods of farming and 
modern mechanized methods. 
Agricultural Production and 
Marketing, the third phase of the 
Soil theme, will place special 
emphasis on the maple syrup and 


maple sugar industry in the pro- 
vince. A map of the world will 
show the trade routes which link 
Quebec with the importing coun- 
tries, particularly in Asia and 
South Africa. The last stage of 
this exhibit will be devoted to 
Quebec’s apple industry. 

The exhibit illustrating the 
industry theme will call atten- 
tion to the fact that the industrial 
sector accounts for two-thirds 
of Quebec’s total production and 
employs nearly half a_ million 
people. 

The City is another theme of 
the Quebec Pavilion and will be 
dramatized by Quebec and Mont- 
real in particular. The contrasts 
between the two cities, one mo- 
dern, the other traditional, will 
be emphasized in this exhibit. 
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Highlights from the World Festival 
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entertainment ever presented in one city over a six-month period. It will feature many 
4: of the world’s leading opera, ballet and theatre companies, orchestras, popular singers, 
=; chamber music ensembles, comedians and athletes, and various added attractions such 
? as film festivals and a series of mammoth spectaculars. 

It will begin on the night of April 29, 1967, with a gala concert and end October 
28 with performances by two top drama companies, the Stratford Festival of Canada 
and the National Theatre of Great Britain, and an outstanding ballet company, the Natio- 
nal Ballet of Canada. 

The World Festival will be staged as part of Expo 67, the 1967 World Exhibition 
to be held in Montreal, Canada, April 28 - October 27. It will involve around 25,000 
participants, the presentation of close to 200 attractions and the printing and sale of more 
= than 5,000,000 tickets for admission to festival events. 
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La Comedie de Saint-Etienne 
July 18th-29th 


4 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
Vienna Philharmonic, 
Austria 





Cameri Theatre of Israel 
Theatre Maisonneuve May 15th-20th 
Theatre National de 
Belgique 
(North American Pre- 
miere) 


2 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
Joint Concert, Los An- 
geles Philharmonic & 
Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra 

Theatre Maisonneuve 
Theatre de France Re- 5 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
een, Barrault = (in . pase ere 4 re 7 Vienna State Opera, 
renc oe? ° Austri 

9 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier sigs iliac ai (North ae 
Ballet of The Twentieth miere 
Century, Belgium ) 
(North American Pre- 17 — Automotive Stadium 
miere) AUGUST World Horse Specta- 

15 — Theatre Port Royal cular 
Cameri Theatre of Is- 









OCTOBER 





20 — Expo Theatre % 
rael 3 — Theatre Maisonneuve icas Lado Folkloric Ensem- > ne 
(North American Pre- Kabuki Theatre of Ja- Track and Field Meet ble of Yogoslavia 
miere) in Hebrew. pan 10 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 

30 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier Theatre Port Royal The Bolshoi Opera, 23 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
The Royal Opera, Stoc- National Dance Thea- U.S.S.R. Munich Bach Choid & 
kholm Sweden tre (North American Pre- Orchestra, Fed. Rep. of 
Company of Jamaica miere ) ; Germany 
4 — Expo Theatre 15 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier ae ; 
jarerediienal Film Fes- Festival of the Soviet 30 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
: : New York Philharm- 
tival Nations : 
Automotive Stadium 21 — Automotive Stadium onic U.S.A, 
7 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier North American All-In- La Grande Parade de 
The Royal Ballet dian Lacrosse Tourna- la Gendarmerie Fran- 
Royal Opera House, neers caise | 
Covent 9 — Automotive Stadium (North American Pre- 
Garden, London, Great Europe vs. the Amer- miere) Marlene Dietric 


Britain 
Programme to be an- 
nounced 


12 eons, a a JULY National Theatre of 


2 — Expo Theatre 


Greece 
(North American Pre- 
miere ) 


5 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
La Scala Opera of Mi- 
lan, Italy 
(North American Pre- 
miere ) 


Troupe of Tunisia 
Expo Theatre 
Marlene Dietrich 

13-18 — Salle Wilfrid Pelle- 
tier 
Hamburg State Opera, 
Fed. Rep. of Germany 
(North American Pre- 
miere) 

19 — Automotive Stadium 
Canadian Armed For- 
ces Tattoo 

20 — Theatre Maisonneuve 
Scarlatti Orchestra of 
Naples, Italy 
(North American Pre- 
miere ) 

22 — Theatre Port Royal 
Yehudi Menuhim and 
The Bath Festival Or- 
chestra, Great Britain 
(North American Pre- 
miere ) 

28 — Theatre Port Royal 
Music and Dance from 
India 


1 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
Canada Gala 

2 — Salle Wilfred Pelletier 
New York City Battel, 
U.S.A. 

10 — Theatre Port Royal 
Japanese Folkloric Art 
Dance Company 

11 — Automotive Stadium 
Maurice Chevalier 
Flying Colors 

17 — Theatre Maisonneuve 
Jeunesses Musicales, 
Final 
International Compo- 
sers’ Competition 

18 — Theatre Maisonneuve 
La Comédie de Saint- 
Etienne, France 
(North American Pre- 
miere ) 

25 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
Paris Opera Ballet, 
France. 


16 — Expo Theatre 
Stratford Festival Com- 
pany, Canada. 


18 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
Canadian Opera Com- 
pany 

Theatre Maisonneuve 
National Theatre of 
Great Britan 


23 — Theatre Port Royal 
Ballet Roland Petit, 
France 


24 — Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
The National Ballet of 
Canada 





Paris Opera Ballet 


Youth Pavilion 


“It is an exhibition for Youth. It is even more 
‘that kind’ of Exhibition for university students. The fast- 
moving, dynamic, technological era Expo will represent 
is the age they will inherit and mold.” 


In the two sectors, Theme and Activity, young 
people will be introduced to themselves and to their 
contemporaries of 70 nations. They will meet and 
exchange points of view... in casual chats or fierce 
debates, it doesn’t matter... it is the challenge that 
is important. 


Plans call for experimental plays, puppet shows, 
jazz and classical music concerts, folk dancing and 
choral recitals, as well as seminars and discussions on 
subjects of interest to all young people. 


“Because the theme section will be more or less 
static, we want to be sure that the various activities 
scheduled for the Pavilion are really alive and dynamic. 
Contemporary youth is on the go, and if the Pavilion 
is to present an authentic image of young people today, 
we must invite their direct and active participation.” 





pavillon de la jeunesse 
youth pavilion 


(LA RONDE) 


ADMINISTRATION SALON 





Pictured above is a dia- 
gram of the Youth Pavi- 


lion. 


The Lobby - Gallery can 
serve as a rest area, as 
well as a waiting room 
between shows; visitors 
can refresh themselves at 
the adjoining snack - bar 
counter. The lobby will 
also be used as a perm- 
anent art gallery. The art 
pieces and other exhibits 
which will be shown here 
will be the works of young 
people (paintings, sculpt- 
ures, photographs, graphic 
art, etc.). There will be at 
least a dozen shows, last- 
ing from one to two weeks 


each. 


The theatre area offers 
the best equipment and is 


the most suitable sector 


One of the most exciting build- 
ings at Expo that has stirred 
the 


engineers and city planners is 


imagination of architects, 


Habitat ’67, a radically new con- 


cept of urban dwelling. It was 


designed by Israeli born architect 
Moshe Safdie of Montreal. Hab- 
itat’s aim is to bring the advan- 
tages of suburban living to the 


heart of the city. The project 
consists of 354 modular construc- 
tion units making up 158 dwel- 
lings arranged in staggered ter- 
races so that the roofs at one 
level provide garden space for 


the level above. 


The object of Habitat ’67 is 
threefold; to provide within a 
high density urban development 
the essentials of a complete en- 
vironment, to promote an 
experiment in construction tech- 


niques using mass. production, 


VLE ROOM 





for first - quality cultural 
events. Its multiple - use 
function and its architect- 
ure enable it to shelter 
many different kinds of 


activities. 


The program will inclu- 
de an international ama- 
teur film festival, theatre 
(plays by young authors ; 
experimental and “avant- 
garde theatre), music (re- 
citals, soloists, small en- 
sembles), meetings, lectu- 
res, etc. 


The café - dansant is 
equipped and organized 
with all the facilities to 
transform it into a disco- 
inpaee and “boite 4 chan- 
sons’. Jazz, folk singing: 
folk-rock groups, popular 


singers will be featured. 


At times, the café-dansant 
will also become a televi- 


further the development 


and to 


of new building materials. 


The pre-stressed concrete units, 
manufactured at a plant on the 
site, are held together by post 
tensioning and are installed on 
an assembly line basis. They are 
then roofed and lifted into posi- 
tion by crane. The box-like units 
weigh between 70 and 90 tons. 


The complex measures 950 feet 
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PIERRE LEBOEUF 


Pierre Leboeuf is a creative, 
young French Canadian. He 
has surrounded himself with 
like minded people who have 
built an exciting programme 
for the youthful thinking at 
Expo. Mr. Leboeuf is convinced 
that the pavilion is to be an 
international meeting place for 
youth. 


However Leboeuf struck a 
note of concern, “We must at 
least be sure that young Ca- 
nadians from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific play an active role 
in the whole series of activ- 
ities.” 





sion studio ; rehearsals for 
some youth programs will 
take place there, and pro- 
grams will be transmitted 
live from that sector. 
The Amphitheatre of the 
Agora is the third key 
sector of activity. Most 
events will call for an act- 
ive and spontaneous part- 
icipation from the visitors : 


Choirs, hootenanies, dra- 
ma, folk dances and 
songs, gymnastics and 
sports demonstrations, fe- 
stivals, integrated art 
shows. 


LBS REM 








in length, 300 feet in width, and 
will rise to a height of 120 fect. 


Expo’s Commissioner General 
Pierre Dupuy says Habitat ’67 
will be the monument of the Ex- 
hibition. Engineers envisage that 
the project will eventually have 
the same ramifications on future 
city planning as the Eiffel Tower 
had for the steel frame building 


of skyscrapers. 
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Cosmos 





The American Pavilion is essen- 
tially a huge bubble dome 
187 feet high and 250 feet 
across. “Creative America” is 
the theme upon which US par- 
ticipation is based. 


One of the most dramatic 
examples of the spirit of co-oRer- 
ation among nations that EXPO 
67 is trying to inspire, is the ad- 
jacent positioning of the United 
States and Russian pavilions. Al- 
though the two pavilions are sep- 
arated by a stream of water, the 
Cosmos Bridge spans the stream 
and is symbolic of the increasing 
efforts on the part of each 
government to understand the 
problems of the other. 

Architecturally, no two build- 
ings could be more dis-similar, 
but each is a model or futuristic 
planning and concepts. 
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Despite the unparallelled high 
quality of the exhibits to be 
presented at EXPO ’67, there will 
still be plenty of room for visitors 
to amuse themSelves. La Ronde 
will be the entertainment centre 
of the world’s fair as it presents 
a unique blend of thrilling 
rides, fine eating, cabaret night 
life, and boutiques from the four 
corners of the earth with ample 
facilities for relaxation, not to 


forget the Youth Pavilion. 
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Bridge 


A curved rectangular roof, 
supported on two V-shaped steel 
beams, soars over the Russian 
pavilion to a height of 138 feet. 
Four glass curtain walls, susp- 
ended from the roof, enclose the 
two-storey building. 


The interior of the pavilion is 
dominated at front centre by a 
spherical space planetarium. Ex- 
hibits are located on the upper 
level, on the two mezzanines, and 
on the ground lével which also 
houses a cinema, restaurant and 
bar. 


Just across the Le Moyne 
Channel sits a gigantic bubble 
which houses the American pa- 
vilion. The geodesic dome, in- 
vented by Buckminster Fuller, is 
constructed of a light-weight me- 
tal frame covered with plastic 
and glass sheets. 


Inside the dome_ throggh 
which the EXPO transportation 
system passes, platforms at va- 
rious levels are connected by 
escalators, 


Both pavilions will be present- 
ing exhibits that illustrate the 
achievements of their nations in 
various disciplines. The theme 
of the Russian pavilion is “Eve- 
rything in the name of man for 
the good of man”, while the 
American participation will con- 
centrate on “Creative America”. 





One of the main features of 
La Ronde will be the French 
Canadian Village, which has been 
labelled EXPO’s “sin bin”. The 
emphasis in the Village is on the 
other side of Man, a contrast of 
the human aspirations depicted 
throughout the rest of the fair 
sight. 


The strippers commonly asso- 
ciated with the Crazy Horse in 
Paris will be featured in one of 
the night spots in the Village, 





The International Carrefour, where countries taking part at 
Expo will have their boutiques and restaurants. In the fore- 
ground, the Garden of Stars, a teen-age dance hall during the 
day and a club for adults at night. 


Socanietatarn uerna gate Reece ts 


U.S., Russia, and 
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The American and Russian pavilions are separated by a thin river that is spanned by the 
Cosmos Bridge. These pavilions are among the most striking at EXPO. 


Exhibits in the pavilion of the 
USSR will represent the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union in the 
fields of industry, science, tech- 
nology as well as the economic 
and social development of the 
country. In the “Cosmos Exhi- 
bit” for example, a display of 
Soviet space research, visitors 
will be able to experience the 
sensation of “weightlessriess”. 


Notable American accomplish- 





L’Antre du Diable. Other night 
spots will include Chez Rose La- 
Tulipe, Les Boites a Chansons, 
and Le Réfectoire de L’Abbaye. 
A full supply of liquor will be 
available in all of the cabarets 
and entertainment will be pro- 
vided in most, EXPO’s sin bin 
will probably be one of the most 
popular and most-often visited 
areas on the fair site. 


The Golden Garter Saloon will 
be one of the major features of 
La Ronde’s pioneer land — Fort 
Edmonton. A Dance hall floosie 
will lead Hurdy-Gurdy girls on 
stage in the Can-Can in the 
Saloon as visitors dig into their 
portions of spare ribs cooked in 
the style of the Old West. Num- 
erous facets of pioneer Can- 
ada will be depicted in Fort Ed- 
monton, all recreated authentic- 
ally rather than in a cheap paint- 
on-canvas style. 


The elaborate Gyrotron will 
take people on the most fantastic 
voyage of their lives, from the 
mouth of volcanoes into outer 
space and covering most places 
in between. The Gyrotron was 
built at a cost of $3 million and 
will remain a lasting feature on 
the site at the fair’s conclusion, 


One of the world’s most ad- 
canced aquariums is being built 
for La Ronde at a cost of $3.9 
million dollars and will remain 
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ments in the arts, space, and 
technology will be supporting 
the theme of the pavilion just 
across the channel. Scalé models 
of equipment to be used in the 
United States Apollo flight to 
the moon in 1970 will be dis- 
played against simulated lunar 
conditions. 

Current trends in evidence in 
American p&inting and sculpture 
will be exhibited in an art gal- 
lery. New computer technology 
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and break-throughs in the fields 
of communications and transpor- 
tation will be shown in a display 
of objects chosen on the basis 
of technical excellence. An _ ex- 
hibit of artifacts and authentic 
documents will illustrate the A- 
merican heritage. “CReative A- 
merica” in acfion will be shown 
in a 20-minute film and a variety 
of live entertainment will be of- 
fered in the Special Events Thea- 
tre. 





The triangular Gyrotron, a new concept in amusement park 
thrill design will take visitors on one of the most fantastic 
rides of their lives. The total cost is $2,846,330 and the Park 
becomes the property of the City of Montreal after the expo- 


sition closes. 


on the site to develop into an 
important research center for 
marine biologists. 


Another of La Ronde’s many 
attractions will be Safari, a zoo 
featuring over 200 animals from 
five continents that will live in 
simulation of their natural hab- 
itats. A children’s zoo will be 
located at the centre of this three- 
acre area. 


The boutiques and dining areas 
located throughout La Ronde will 
make it very easy to spend vast 
amounts of money, but a day in 
the amusement area of EXPO ’67 
can cost as little as $6.00. 





One of the beasties that will 
greet visitors taking the Gyro- 
tron ride. 


“...@ lasting example of what may 
soon hecome a tradition in world 
exhibitions” 


Architécture is frozen music, said the German phi- 
losopher Friederick von Schelling. Translated into 
music, buildings at Expo 67 will reflect everything ffom 
the sublimity of a Bach fugue to the innovations of 
electronic music. 


The world’s leading actors, musicians, dnd artists 
are performing at Expo 67. And so are the architects. 
Visitors will not only be entertained by the drama of 
Shakespeare and the lyricism of Verdi, they will enjoy 
the beauty of design. 


Architects from many nations have designed build- 
ings that might steal the show at the Universal and 
International Exhibition being held in Montreal in 
1967. Among other things, Expo 67 will be an interna- 
tional show of buildings. 


Among the 300 structures at Expo, traditional will 
mingle with modern. A number of the Oriental and 
Near Eastern countries will offer modern interpretations 
of traditional architecture. 

Expo’s theme is “Man and His World.” Through 
architecture, the Exhibition will portray the world of 
the past, the present, and more importantly that of 
the future. 

Unlike the Brussels World Exhibition, there will 
be no award for the best design in pavilions at Expo 
67. The Czechoslovakian pavilion won an award at 
that exhibition in 1958. But either by direct commis- 
sion or competition, the participating nations at Expo 
have chosen already established masters or avant gar- 
de new-comers to design their pavilions. Many of the 
over 70 nations are exhibiting for the first time in the 
Americas, and they aim to impress. 

Already, six months before its opening, visiting 
architects are saying that Expo will be aesthetically 





epoch-making. Dr. Karl Schwanzer, of Vienna, the 
designer of the Austrian pavilion, said Expo has “the 
most exciting collection of buildings I have ever seen.” 


Looking over the rapidly rising skyline of Expo 
at the beginning of 1967, one may already get an im- 
pression of the monumental scope of the Exhibition. 


No one building dominates the 1,000-acre site. But 
for shecr uniqueness the United States pavilion imme- 
diately strikes the eye. It is a geodesic dome, or ‘“‘sky- 
break bubble,” rising to a height of 20 storeys and 
having a spherical diameter of 250 fcet. The lightweight 
space frame structure is a filigree of metal supporting 
a transparent skin of plastic afid glass panels. The 
dome is filled with natural light by day and glows 
from interior lighting at night. 


Computers will control the skin of the bubble ac- 
cording to the movement of the sun to maintain a 
comfortable artificial climate inside. 





British Pavilion — “Tough, craggy 
and uncompromising” 


Thousands of tons of prefabricated steel have ar- 
rived in Montreal from many ports for the pavilions. 
In addition, many kinds of rare and conventional build- 
ing materials have been unloaded here destined for 
Expo: Teak wood from Ceylon, pink sandstone from 
India, marble from Yugoslavia and Tunisia, plastics 
from the United States. The concrete beams of the 
Japanese pavilion were cach individually wrapped for 
shipment. 





Most of the participating nations resisted the temp- 
tation of reflecting their native culture by the archi- 
tecture of their pavilions. Most are new and daring. 
Yugoslavia, for example, has designed a structure con- 
ceived as a sculptured building consisting of seven trian- 
gular forms, built of steel and veneered with aluminum. 
Glass panels on the roof and sides will illuminate the 
interior. The ground floor will be covered with black 
marble. A stream of water running 110 feet down the 
slanting roof of one of the forms will create a waterfall 
which will plunge into a decorative catch basin. 

Some of the other countries with strikingly new 
shapes are: 

Mexico: White wings of plastic coated wood and 
aluminum fan out to form a soaring stylized shell. 

Venezuela: Magnificent in its simplicity, this pavi- 
lion is formed of three 45-foot cubes with highly polish- 
ed exterior walls. 

Austria: A spire rising 165 feet tops a split-level 
building of sprawling honcy-comb shapes. Triangular 
sheets of aluminum and stainless steel are arranged 
on the structural steel in a design inspired by the 
sharp edge of a crystal. 


Cuba: A series of interlocking square and triang- 
ular forms gives this pavilion the aspect o£ cubist 
sculpture. 

Israel: The novel and rich texture of a new type 
of fibreglass material forms three dimensional crystal 
patterns on the walls. 


Australia: A floating box with walls sloping slighlly 
outward encloses four upright trumpet-shaped columns. 

Most of the European pavilions are located in the 
same area where widely contrasting shapes and mate- 
rials may be readily compared. 
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French Pavilion 


Most of the buildings at Expo 67 needed little in the 
way of foundations. Light building matcrials such as 
aluminum, fibreglass, and pre-stressed concrete were 
used. Plastics have also been used extensively by Ca- 
nada, Monaco, Germany, Jamaica and the U.S.A. 


One stipulation for buildings at World Exhibitions 
is that they be torn down when the event is finished. 
Consequently, one would expect to sce innumerable 
fragile and flimsy structures. Such has not been the 
case, especially when one looks at the British pavilion. 


“Craggy, tough and uncompromfstng,” is the way 
Sir Basil Spence described the British pavilion which 
he designed. The pavilion’s stark white walls rise out 
of the water evoking the idea that the British are an 
island pcople. It has an industrial appearance with 
exhibit halls deeply cantilevered over moats. The three- 
acre site is dominated by a truricated conical 200-foot 
tower topped by a three-dimensional, Thetallic Union 
Jack. This solid-looking building is made of asbestos 
with a spray coating of concrete. Next to the British 
pavilion, and in striking contrast to it, is the elegant 
pavilion of France. The sculptural form rests on arches 
in water and on land. Long aluminum fins follow an 
undulating moulded exterior wall surface. Curving roofs 
reach a level of 140 feet. The structure is constructed 
predominantly of reinforced concrete and contains se 
ven circular storeys, the largest having a diameter of 
225 feet. With typical French flair a tail, narrow spire, 
reminiscent of a medieval Gothic steeple, reaches into 
the sky from the modern structure. 


Nearby is the Canadian pavilion complex. Its most 
prominent feature is an inverted pyramid, 108 fect 
high, resting on four V-shaped columns. 


Enhancing the beauty of the buildings at Expo 67 
is the site itself, on a peninsula and two islands in 
the Saint Lawrence River only minutes from the heart 
of Montreal. Fortune magazine wrote: “The site is 
magnificent.” 
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To avoid the clutter typical of many exhibitions, and 
to create broad vistas, Expo has taken a town planning 
approach. Four separate areas were laid out, each hav- 
ing its own distinctive character. At the downstream 
end of Ile Sainte-Héléne is La Ronde, the Exhibition’s 
amusement area and the Port Sainte-Héléne Marina 
for visiting yachts. The park on the island separates 
La Ronde from the upstream area, the site for a num- 
ber of national pavilions. Ile Notre-Dame, another pavi- 
lion area with wide vistas and parkland, and Cite du 
Havre (Mackay Pier) with several theme and industrial 
pavilions complete the site. 


Lakes, ponds, lagoons, and the St. Lawrence River 
interlace the site, affording many varied perspectives. 





Mexican shell 


One feature of the site planning was the use of water, 
an element that gives a visual unity to the diversity 
of the architecture and landscaping. 


The theme pavilions, Man (SNe Explorér, Man the 
Producer, and Man the Provider, were centrally located 
on Ile Sainte-Héléne and Ile Notre-Dame to be poles 
of attraction and to symbolically represent the over-all 
theme “Man and His World”. 


Planners also anticipated that the larger national 
pavilions such as the Canadian, American and that of 
the Soviet Union would probably be the most visited. 
They therefore placed these pavilions at the extremities 
of the site ensuring that the smaller countries bet- 
ween them have readily accessible locations. Conse- 
quently, there is no such thing as a poor site for any 
participating nation. 

Building regulations at Expo specified that a* maxi- 
mum of 60 per cent of cach country’s exhibit space be 
allocated to the pavilion, with the remaining plazas 
affording varied perspectives of the individual pavilions, 
and of the Exhibition as a whole. 

The combined efforts of the many engineers and 
architects who worked at Expo was not limited to fhe 
sole discipline of architecture; it also involved urban 
development, landscaping, graphics, and industrial de- 
sign. The over-all result adds up to a landmark in Can- 
adian building achievement. 


“Much will be forgotten about the buildings at Expo 
67,” says Edouard Fisct, the Exhibition’s chief archi- 
tect, “but like other cxhibitions, something permanent 
will emerge. It is too early to predict what may be 





lasting. It might be the ingenious use of lightweight 
materials to cover vast areas, the greater liberty of 
plastic expression afforded by pre-stressed concrete, or 
the use of cellular blocks and prefabricated techniques.” 

“But even more lasting than the architecture itself,” 
said Mr. Fiset, “will .be the example of co-ordinating 
and harmonizing all the diverse clements on the sitc. 
It could prove to be a lasting example of what may soon 
become a tradition in world exhibitions.” 


And finally, Expo 67 will have provided valuable 
experience in the fields of urban planning, advanced 
construction techniques, and the expression of new 
architectural concepts. 
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TAILORED-TO-MEASURE SUIT 
ONE PRICE ALWAYS — NO MORE, NO LESS 








WE'LL GIVE YOU / GOOD REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD 


FIRST — We are specialists. We sell only made-to-measure suits. 
SECOND —_ Every garment is individually hand cut and finished to your choice of style. 

We pass on to you the consumer, the advantage of low markup and high volume 
THIRD “= — selling. 


FOURTH _ We offer to you the consumer, Canada’s largest selection of quality fabrics at one 
low price. (over 1000 lengths to choose from) 


FIFTH — We guarantee satisfaction, in all respects, or money cheerfully refunded. 
SIX TH — We offer budget terms if desired. 
SEVENTH -— We guarantee an honest suit, not just this once, but on every purchase. 


SUITS... $55 @ SPORTCOAT & PANTS...$55 © TUXEDO... $55 
FpeuBrerke baal ,..A NAME TO TRUST 
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Master Tailors since 1910 





..- A NAME TO REMEMBER 





The chain of made-to-measure Shops that’s coming up fast and going places. 


IN MONTREAL 
1187 Phillips Square, 2010 Mountain Street, 6290 St. Hubert Street, 3986 Wellington Street, 
866-8126 288-7644 276-9241 Verdun, P.Q. 761-1440 


GRANBY : HULL : OTTAWA : 
Frontenac Shopping Centre, '. 47, rue Principale, 235 Bank Street, 
320 Leclair Blvd. — 378-3455 777-4092 32-3294 
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By DEREK BENNETT 


By now the production last 
weckend of Peter Weiss’ Marat/ 
de Sade at the Place des Arts is 
almost forgotten. Certainly this 
city’s professional critics did not 
offer any great acclaim for the 
production in their reviews, but 
then, often these critics fee] that 
the panning of an event makes 
their reviews more valid. 


Granted, the production had 
drawbacks. It was not the origi- 
nal Broadway version, but rather 
a new one offered this past year. 
The original production, which 
can be heard on a three-record 
album on sale almost every- 
where, was a much more cngros- 
sing drama, a meatier one with 
better adting, a stronger one 
with a stronger cast. 

But the National Players Com- 
pany production — the one a 
packed house saw at the PDA — 
was not all bad. In fact, it was 
exciting despite the immense 
proportions of the theatre, which 
could not but detract from the 
altempt to create a microcosm. 

Essentially the play-with-songs 
is ‘‘a sensual] view of history”, in 
ihe words of de Sade. But more 
is obviously intended. The orl- 
ginal English version of the play 
was less dependent on the poli- 
{ica} than this production, and 
{his acted in detriment. The story 
is of the Marquis de Sade’s di- 
reclion in the asylum of Cha- 
renton of a play wherein Jcan- 
Pau] Marat meets his persecutors 
anc assassin. The asylum is filled 
with all sorts of loonies, from 
the sexual pervert to the spastic, 
from the revolutionary radical to 
{he paranoid, It would seem that 
irony is the basic intent, and tro- 
ny does ahound. 

The Marquis, in this small cos- 
mos, might be the advocate of 
the sensual, the instinctual. The 
revolutionary, Jacques Roux, 
might be a sort of counterpart, 
the sort who finds no hypocrisy 
in the dichotomy of the emotio- 
nal and the rational. Marat him- 
self might be the man fighting 
be{ween two selves, trying to re- 
legate one or the other of the 
two poles, or trying to combine 
‘hem, What follows is the irony 
lhat de Sade, the advocate of the 
notional, is put in the position 
xf the director of the play (it is 
a play within a play), or, he 
must use the rational to explain 
the irrational. 

That he must try to direct a 
“«roup of loonies is another irony. 
suf that he must direct the ad- 
vocate of anarchy is the greatest 
irony, and that he cannot always 
control these “actors” is the point 
of ineffectuality. 

Another trying situation exists 
In the form of the two nuns why 





must try to control the “actors”, 
while the keeper of the asylum, 


M. Coulmier, must sit by the 
side and direct the direction of 
the play within a play. What is 
odd is that these nuns must keep 
the lunatics in line. And if close 
looks are taken, the two largest 
problems of the nung are in the 
form of the two more or less 
sexually perverted inmates, one 


a male (Duperret) who continual- 


ly feels his genitals, the other a 
female who insists on exposing 
herself. Why do these two seem 
to cause the major problems to 
these two nuns, who are obvious- 
ly representative of the Church ? 
Possibly because this is, on the 
one hand, a historical play about 
a time when the Church and the 
State walked hand in hand (the 
play is set in 1808), and on the 
other hand a play about contem- 
porary political hypocrisis, though 
in both cases the emphasis is on 
the more human, less monolithic, 
structure of politics. 


Duperret seems to be mocking 
both the Weiss play seen on the 
stage, and the Sade play being 
acted out. His static delivery, like 
that of a child in a grade school 
drama, while he at the same time 
seems to be thinking about mas- 
terbation, shows two things: Du- 
perret the lunatic sees an absur- 
dity in the whole mess, while 
Weiss the playwright sees a sl- 
milar absurdity, though in a much 
larger context. 


The main conflicts deal with 
de Sade, Marat, Roux, Duperret 
and Charlotte Corday, who will 
kill Marat with a Knife at the 
end of both plays, First there is 
the internal conflict in de Sade, 
the man who can dctail and ex- 
plain human atrocities, but who 
on the French revolution judging 
bench cannot condemn a man to 
the guillotine. This is a man who 
in this conflict condemns himself 
to be whipped by Charlotte: he 
cannot condemn others even for 
crime he feels to be highly re- 
prehensihble, so he must condemn 
himself for an equally reprehen- 
sible crime: the inability to con- 
demn. 


Roux’s conflict is mostly ex- 
ternal. Confined to a_ straight- 
jacket throughout both plays, his 
purpose is to incite the people to 
rebel against authority, when in 
the same breath he must submit 
as a lunatic acting out the role 
of an anarchist to the directives 
of the Sade, the director. That he 
is trampled beneath the feet of 
the inhabitants of this microcosm 
at the end attests to the not so 
long-lasting effects of the revolu- 
tionary leader. 

Charlotte’s conflict could be in 
the fact that she has come from 


a convent, that she feels a duty 
even so to kill a man. As a luna- 
tic with sleeping sickness play- 
ing the part of a historical fig- 
ure, Corday must overcome an 
obvious reticence, but as the his- 
torical figure herself Corday finds 
fervor and wants desperately to 
kill Marat the first time she goes 
to his house, and the second time 
she goes there. The problem is 
that de Sade’s play directs her to 
kill him on the third try. She 
might be an innocent, but that is 
not made clear. The knife blade 
must rest between her breasts 
throughout the historical renact- 
ment, but as a lunatic she is not 
allowed to hold the knife any 
too long. 


Duperret finds his only prob- 
lem in his love for Charlotte on 
the one hand, asking him to res- 
train her from the murder, and 
on the other hand, the lunatic 
trying to assualt every female in 
the asylum, and finally, after 
masturbaling behind a_ curtain, 
attacking a nun in the end. That 
he attacks her as a highly “un- 
inhibited” lunatic is not surpris- 
ing : it shows the nebulous effect 
the nuns have had in controlling 
the inmates. And neither is it 
surprising that as Charlotte Cor- 
day’s lover he attacks the nun: 
this displays his hatred for what 
the nuns might have donc to 
Charlotte, and for what the 
Church might have donc to Fran- 
ce. 


But Marat offers the most in- 
teresting conflict, that of a man 
who has seen the effects of an- 
archy on people and yet feels 
anarchy is the only answer, a 
man who feels that the guillotine 
has solved many problems but 
who might also be in a living pur- 
gatory because of it (a skin dis- 
ease forces him to be submerged 
in water for most of the day). He 
scems to be trying to find some 
kind of middle ground between 
de Sade and Roux. But the prob- 
Icm is that both de Sade and 
Roux are ambivalent in thcir at- 
titudes also. De Sade, as witness 
his sclf{-condemnation, cannot 
find the correct answer, and 
neither can Roux. The conflict 
belween the emotional and the 
rational rages as a skin discase, 
and the only solution to the prob- 
lem itself is of nebulous quality : 
the people of this microcosm, 
first as historical figures, tramp 
off in song (about copulation, re- 
volution, Charenton) at the end 
and scem to say that the people, 
the real people will always domi- 
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nate. Yet these same pcople, as 
lunatics in a French countryside 
asylum, tramp off to the same 
song as if to say that lunacy will 
reign supreme, 

The major problem then seems 
to be for the viewer — who has 
at least nominally a place in the 
cast — to decide which face of 
the play is true: the historical 
play-within-a-play, or Weiss’ dra- 
ma about a play in the Charenton 
asylum. It is at best an enigmatic 
drama, and not without a little 
theatricality. Previews of the 
production announced that this 
one would be a toned-down ver- 
sion, yet gasps of surprise came 
when Marat walked across the 
stage nude, naturally showing 
only his backside to a Montreal 
audience trying desperately to 
be sophisticated. T'heatricality 
also in the quickly drawn curtain 
displaying Duperret’s backside, 
pants-down-masturbation. 


The production itself was beau- 
tifidly staged. Most of the phy- 
sical stage was nothing more 
than groups of planks which 
could be lifted to form short 
walls, or to show gaping holes 
into which some of the cast could 
climb. The small orchestra too 
was cffective, though at times it 
drowncd out the voices of the sing- 
ers. Most of the problem lay in 
relatively bad acting. Robert 
Fields’ Marat was lacking both in 
presence and in force. Mary Net- 
tum as Charlotte has a nice voice 
but lacked force also in delivery. 
On the other side, William Roe- 
rick as de Sade was beautiful : 
his delivery offered more mean- 
ing than was apparent, his voice 
carried all the immediacy of his 
own conflict. Jack Groverland as 
Duperret was also good, and 
probably gave the best perform- 
ance of the cast, for he was forc- 
ed to act badly, to show tremend- 


DANTE’S 
1432 STANLEY ST. 
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ous indifference. The rest of the 
lunatic cast held one thing in 
common: a nicely timed cons- 
tancy of insanity. Each inmate 
had his characteristic, and while 
one important event was taking 
place here, the cast held their 
own over there. The four singers, 
Douglas Fisher, Larry Whiteley, 
Charles Abbott and Geri Wol- 
cott too must be commendcd. 


It seems odd that few Mont- 
real critics enjoyed the produc- 
tion, but then, over-sophistication 
is probably as bad as the at- 
tempt at sophistication. Weiss’ 
drama was in the vein of Brecht, 
and merely because the idea is 
then not totally original does not 
necessarily detract from the play. 
The question is probably, which 
is more important, a particular 
production or the drama itself ? 
And since a good play will always 
live longer than any particularly 
bad production, probably the lat- 
ter iS more important. That 
Weiss’ drama has found success 
in North America as well] as in 
Europe attests to its quality; with 
that in mind, to pan a production 
because of the surroundings 
seems absurd. 


DARMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


HANOVER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“Language and the Formation 
of National Consciousness” 


Intercollegiate Conference 


March 31 and April 1 
SPONSORS: U.S.- Peace Corps, 
student Council for Interna- 


tional and Comparative Stud- 
ies, Comparative Studies 
Center. 

SPEAKERS: O. L. Chavarria- 
Aguilar, Amiya Chakravarty, 
John J. Gumperz, Joshua A. 
Fishman, Pierre L. van den 
Berghe, Cameron Nish, Dale 
C. Thomson, Jerome B. Gried- 
er, Yusuf Ibish, James W. Fer- 
nandez, and others. 

TOTAL FEES: $10. For inform- 
ation, brochures and registra- 
tion forms, contact your dean. 
Registration closes March 23. 





JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


— Thousands of new and used books — 
Always exciting bargains on display! 
Complete Shakespeare — Spccial $1.98 
Rand MeNally World Atlas, reg. $21.50 — now $9.98 


eryman s 
BOOKSHOP 


OTTAWA 





1475 St. 


Catherine W. 
933-5675 


Browsers Welcome 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BOARD 


Applications will be received by the undersigned for teaching 
positions, in all subject areas, commencing September 1, 1967. 


Category | 
Category Il 
Category Ill 
Category IV 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Board Offer) 


$5,800.00 
6,100.00 
6,900.00 
7,300.00 


$ 9,800.00 
10,200.00 
11,500.00 
12,100.00 


Interviews may be arranged by writing to: 

Dr. H. Pullen, Superintendent, 
Collegiate Institute Board of Otlawa, 
662 Lyon Street, 

Ottawa 1, Ontario. 


Wieetee ye: 
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When you see me — 
don't think of 
Life Insurance 

But when 
you think of 
Life Insurance — 


see me! 


RICHARD S. GORDON 


UNIT MANAGER — Mansfield Branch, Sun Life Bldg., Suite 156 
Telephone — Office: UN. 6-6411 - Res.: 482-7716 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


How 


® 


advertisement 


ANZE 


Anze is a new fanguage, designed to 
sharien and simplify english to the 
point where it will be the easiest 
language in the world to learn. In 
this way, any foreigners will learn 
to speak english, making english the 
common Janguage of the world. It 
will also save years of study for your 
children of silly grammar and spelling 
and will make it unnecessary for uni- 
versity students to learn a_ foreign 
language to Jearn a masters’ degree. 
Basicly, ANZE is a phonetic language 
destgned to eliminate many combin- 
ations of vowels with the same sound 
and substitute one combination for 
that sound, Forty-four different com- 
binations of vowels are replaced by 
A’, E‘, I, ©’ and U’ It also incor- 
norates slang words and commonly 
used abbreviations into the language, 
while limiting all words to a maxi- 
mum of ten letters. Form your own 
opinion. 
sner, St. Helens 2, Oregon, for 4 of 
the 28 pages or send him a dollar 
for club membership and two copies. 


1853 ST CATHERINE ST.W. 


(at St. Marc) 


on sale March 6 


30: 


booths on mezzanine and 7th floors 





Write author Lawrence Meis- 


in Like a Lamb 





out Like a Lion 





Collection Stars 
with Allegro 


by Mona S. Forrest 


The start could only be des- 
eribed as slushy, but the Second 
Collection of Onc-Act Plays pre- 
sented by students of the Drama 
Division in The Theatre last weck 
wound up with a bang. 

The productions, running for 
two matinee and two evening per- 
formances were not as well re- 
ceived as the fall collection, which 
played to full houses last Novem- 
ber. 

Student Executive Producer, 
Gail Butler, blamed the low at- 
tendance on a lack of publicity. 
“We had a few problems with the 
placing of posters, and the print- 
ing of press releases, but for the 
most part, I guess, our publicity 
department was not as well co- 
ordinated as last fall. But, our 
Third Collection will be presented 
in just over two weeks and we’re 
looking for a big increase in at- 
tendance.” 

Concerning the plays, two were 
written by students of the Drama 
Division, Kathy Petrie and Rod 
Langley, and the third by Alain 
Lefebvre, a Sir George graduate 
now teaching at West Hill High 
School. 

Rod Langley’s production Alle- 
rro was the best of the three. 
It concerned the circle game of 
time, in which a young man 
moves through the stages of in- 
nocent childhood, idealistic ado- 
lescence, and winds up, as does 
mostly everybody, in the sub- 
urbia of conformity. 

Richard Blackhurst who played 
the mule lead was a dignified 
“George”. Mr. SBlackhurst, a 
veteran of the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, clearly telegraphed 
the change of mood and attitudes 
te his receptive audiences. 

The hit of the play, however, 
was Wayne Grigsby, who fro- 
licked through five different 
roles. Mr. Grigsby appeared as a 
policeman, a judge, a university 
lecturer, a sportscaster and an 
insurance agent. The audicnce 
loved him, 

Supporting roles were  port- 
trayed by Ellen Hamovitch, the 
lethargic Venus; Simon Abbot, 
the ultra-beat and the supersuave 
restauranteur; Susan Edelberg, 
the hard-core widow; Peter Mac- 
Laurin, the Madison Avenue type; 
Bonnie Goldberg with the beau- 
tiful blues guitar; and Norris 
MacDonald, the whittling NRed-- 
cap. 

Alleyro suffered from a lack 
vf enthusiasm on the part of all 
cxcept Mr. Grigsby. This can be 
attributed to the fact that he 
was the focal point throughout 
the twenty-minute production, 
and the six or seven other play- 
ers were relegated to support- 
ing roles. 

Mr. Langley’s script was well 
written but lost some continuety 
with the appearance of the sports- 
caster in the second scene. The 
audience was temporarily left in 
limbo. 


Kathy Petrie’s play, The Pink 
Balloon, was in places choppy 
due to its episodic nature. One 
got the idea, but the efforts to 
put the idea across became mud- 
dled. The play basically dealt 
with the inability of a teeny- 
bopper to distinguish between 
reality and her wishes and 
dreams. Her boyfriend David, 
played by Joe St. Michael, served 
as a catalist to blast her back to 
reality. 

Sandi Globerman was excellent 
in the role of Bonnie, the day- 
dreamer searching for the pink 
balloon. Mr. St. Michael started 
fast but seemed to drift off after 
the mechanical man dance se- 
quence. Two features stood out in 
the play; the excellent choreo- 
graphy by Ellen Hamovitch and 


the original title composition 
rendered by its composer, Bonnie 
Goldberg. 


The third play, Heaven for 
Comfort, by ex-Georgian Alain 
Lefebvre, was directed by Pauline 
Dickinson, who did her best with 
the forty-minute work that origin- 
ally was written for television. 

One of the Drama Division’s 
weaknessess came to the fore 
during the play, which depended 
on having one half of the stage 
dark. Lights were on when they 
shouldn’t have been on, lights 
were out when they shouldn’t 
have been out, and lighting cues 
were either missed or late. 


Technical Director, Peter Mac- 
Laurin said, “This is one of many 
handicaps we are experiencing 
in the theatre. The area was just 
opened in September and as yet 
is not fully equiped. We are 
working with temporary lighting 
facilities until our permanent 
equipment arrives. Until then we 
are doing the best we cun under 
prevailing conditions. 

Mr. Lefebvre’s play concerns 
the arrival of a recently deceased 
young man in Happy City, where 
he gains entrance and scts out 
to find his father. His personal 
Heaven disappears when he finds 
his father is destined to remain 
in the Other Place, because he 
had no official religious saffilia- 
tion. 

Joe St. Michael, appearing in 
his second role, portrayed the 
hero, Herb, with conviction. “doe 
was marvellous,” said Director 
Dickinson, “when rehearsals first 
started Joe scarcely knew how to 
stand on a stage. His progress 
was wonderful.” 

Judging by the audience’s ap- 
plause during curtuin calls, their 
favourite was Jay Gurandiano, 
who played Mr. Brass, Happy 
City’s Chief Clerk, in charge of 
finding pigeon holes for new ar- 
rivals. “I just got word of an 
airline disaster next week, with 
nine diplomats on board. Now, 
what am I going to do with nine 
diplomats ?” 


(Continued on page 12) 


Several people have comment- 
ed upon my Viet Nam Teach-In 


piece, that appeared in last 
week’s column, with the idea 
that, the article was rather taste- 
less, and that blatant sarcasm 
is not the way to communicate 
feelings on so serious and moral 
an issue as the Viet Nam war. 
Admittedly, my argument could 
have been carried on with more 
taste; however, that was not my 
aim, my objective was to com- 
municate an idea. In a world 
such as we find ourselves living 
in, in order to communicate an 
idea to someone, you have to 
catch that person’s attention. 
Often, the message itself just 
will not suffice in interesting 
your prospective reader. People 
are that apathetic toward the 
major moral issues of out times. 
Thus, I will do anything to cap- 
ture my reader’s attention. 

If you are going to spend a 
lot of money taking out a tele- 
vision commercial against Amer- 
ican intervention in Viet Nam, 
then you’ve got to go all the 
way: you have to use all those 
crass Madison Avenue techniques 
to get your point accross, be- 
cause the people who you are 
trying to sway will just not 
listen to anything else. A bald 
little man with an unfortunately 
high-pitched voice preaching the 
many wonders of the New Left 
is fine for those who already 
understand, but he will never 
convince that mass audience he 
is supposedly trying to indent. 

If I were writing for myself, 
I would go out and start a nice 
little literary magazine, and I’d 
retire somewhere, and I'd have 
a nice cosy readership of not 
more than five thousand, who 
already have their mind’s made 
up about a lot of things. How- 
ever, I am not interested in that. 

The communication of ideas is 
very important to me. That’s 
what this Pop Bag column has 
been all about this year. My cute 
little masthead, which is as de- 
parture from the normal big 





black letters of georgian titles, 
may have enticed people to read 
this column. As well as com- 
menting on pop culture, a major 
fact in our environment that 
needs healthy criticism, I have 
also ventured to offer my opi- 
nions on other subjects, some of 
them almost totally unrelated to 
the Pop Bag masthead. 

I subscribe to the theory that 
there is an eternal war going on 
in America between the forces 
of provression and reason and 
the forces of the status quo and 
apathy. Maybe Superman would 
say that it’s a struggle between 
Good and Evil. It really doesn’t 
matter what you call it, but it’s 
there, and the forces of evil car- 
ry a lot of weight in today’s so- 
ciety (In many cases, I think it 
is pretty evil to be apathetic). 
However, this war is one that is 
worth fighting, and one must 
fight on the champion’s own 
grounds. Going off to a corner 
and sulking will not help any- 
one. 

I have already mentioned ear- 
lier this year that people are be- 
ing denied basic facts and in- 
formation (national awareness, if 
you will) that are essential, by 
the men who hold power. In my 
opinion, television is at a ridic- 
ulously sloppy and _ uncreative 
level; few people in television 
today really know how to use 
this medium as a powerful com- 
municant. Our local press, the 
“Gazette” and the “Star”, are 
poor newspapers run by a few 
rich old men businessmen, who 
have investments to protect, and 
who hire hack reporters and 
writers to tap out not-too-harm- 
less pap. National periodicals in 
this country are also at a low 
ebb: since when has Maclean‘s 
said something even remotely 
earth-shattering. Something has 
to be done to make the commu- 
nications industry really commu- 
nicate. 

We can learn a great deal in 
this respect from Ramparts mag- 
azine, the darling of many New 


Leftists, as well as being the 
devil in disguise for others. 
Ramparts has a message to get 
across, a Leftist message in a 
primarily right-wing country, and 
it uses many techniques to make 
its imprint upon people. It is 
printed on glossy paper, it uses 
as much colour as possible, it 
contains a lot of campy, pop 
illustrations, and quite often its 
prose borders on the sensational 
and even the tasteless. ‘Yet, 
you’ve got to hand it to Ram- 
parts: the magazine does have 
a circulation of over 125,000 and 
is rising every month, The mag- 
azine is gaining power, even 
though it is still quite miniscule 
compared to Time magazine, 
mainly because its owner, real 
estate man Edward Keating is 
pouring out vast amounts of 
money to produce a publication 
that might possibly rival Time 
in the transmitting of ideas. 


What have a lot of people in 
the music field done? Susan 
Jains of the Stormy Clovers says, 
“Join a band and make some 
people happy...” Bob Dylan 
took off his Huck Finn cap and 
Started playing an electric gui- 
tar. Frank Zappa, of the Mo- 
thers, is putting classical music 
to rock ’n roll. Poet Leonard 
Cohen is writing songs that quite 
conceivably could make the Top 
Ten. Another poet, Stanley Ku- 
nitz (and this quote comes from 
of all places, Hit Parader mag- 
azine) says: “Popular art is the 
foundation on which fine art 
rests. Thus, the higher level of 
taste there is in the popular 
arts, the more promising is the 
hope for the evolution of great 
fineiart. There is no reason why 
popular art and a more select- 
ive, esoteric art can’t cheerfully 
exist.” 

Music, a lot of it good music, 
and poetry and beautiful things 
are fusing together in the pop 
scene today. We can thank the 
Beatles and Dylan and a few 
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other creative people for that. 
Pop is'short for popular, a word 
used to describe something many 
people like. Thus, I think it is a 
good thing. that Dylan’s poetry 
occasionally makes the Top Ten, 
because it represents a breather 
from the inane lyrics of a lot a 
pop songs that bombard one 
hundred million ears. I think it’s 
rather refreshing that a song like 
“Good Vibrations”, a carefully 
wrought piece of music that 


took seven months to write and 
record, was Number One for a 
while, shutting out some Ques- 


tion Mark and the Mysterians 
song that took a day to record. 


So the question arises again: 
why can it not be possible for a 
few ideas and messages and 
ideals and “fine” things to be 
transmitted in print ? The choice 
is up to the prospective writer 
or artist — is he going to join 
the mainstream of society and 
fight it out from there, or is he 
going to stay perenially outside, 
and occasionally look in, choos- 
ing when and how hard he will 
be hit ? 
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-@ Schwann Catalogue 


from 


* RECORD CLUB of CANADA 
62 Richmond St. W., Toronto 1 


SCHWANN RECORD CATALOGUE — This independently published reference to all LP's currantly in print - 
aver 30,000 is yours FREE. This catalague contains separate sections far classical, popular, ballat, apera, 
musical shaws, folk music, jazz, atc., and lists a saparate saciian far all new ralacses. Schwann is the 
acknowladged authority used by the industry. SCHWANN lists all records af all manufacturers. Over 
250 labels — CAPITOL, DECCA, RCA VICTOR, COLUMBIA, MERCURY, LONDON, VANGUARD, 
ANGEL, MGM, KAPP, ABC PARAMOUNT, ALL OTHERSI 


WHO IS RECORD CLUB OF CANADA? 





Here is truly the one Record Club in Canada with only benefits! 
There is NO CATCH | — NO OBLIGATIONS — NO RESTRICTIONS. 


@ Choose any LP (Mono or Stereo) an any labell No exceptions! 

@ Noa ‘quota’ to buy! Order when you want, what you want, as many as you warf. 

@ Save — never less than 30% off list... often up to 60%, e.g. All $5.20 LP's for $3.64 and all 
$4.20 LP's for only $2.94. These ara the lowest consistent prices in Canada. 

@ Receive the current club magazine which lists over 400 latest basi sallers at extra-special prices - 
up to 45% off list, o.g. $5.20 LP's for $2.86. 

@ Evary record brand new, first quality, factary frash—or guaranteed fully raturnablel Tapes available 


CLIP AND MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 








Record Club of Canada, 
62 Richmond Street West, 


Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Send me my FREE SCHWANN CATALOGUE, your CLUB MAGAZINE, ORDER FORM and complete 
information on the Racord Club of Canada. | am under no abligation fo purchase any records, but 
those that | do will be at prices of at least 30% off list and up to 60% off list. 








North-Rite “195” passes 23 strict quality and endurance tests before it is finally 
packaged and shipped to your dealer... that is why we have no hesitation in giving 
you a written guarantee for life. Even the ink cartridge is guaranteed to write for 
one full year or we send you a replacement free. The new stainiess steel ball and 
socket eliminate ink leaks on hands, clothing and paper. 


North-Rite te company THAT MAKES A POINT OF QUALITY, 
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The Renault-10 





Lease or purchase 
a Renault: either way 
you're money in pocket 


Step off the boat or plane into a sporty Renault and 
drive in Europe like a European. Leasing prices start 
as low as $23.50* a week. Go where you like. See what 
you want. There’s no mileage charge. Or take delivery 
on the Continent of a brand new Renault (equipped to 
Canadian specifications and under factory guarantee) 
for as little as $1,167. And Renault is responsible for 
shipping it home. You save over buying it here and 
see Europe on a shoestring. Send the coupon now. 


*6 months lease Renault 4 
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Concert Series 


The last programme of the 
Concert Series will be held on 
March 18, at 8:40 in room H-110. 
On this occasion the world-fam- 
ous Montrea] contralto Maureen 
Forrester will give a recital of 
songs especially designed for a 
university audience. The songs 
will range from classical to adap- 
tations of folk songs and settings 
of English poetry. 


The programme will include 
Three Songs by Beethoven, the 
Wesendonck Songs by Richard 
Wagner {a truly magnificent 
song cycle), Benjamin Britten's 
A Charm of Lullabies (settings of 
poems by Blake, Burns, Greene 
et al.), Samuel Barber’s Melodies 
Passageres and Robert Fleming’s 
song cycle The Confession Stone. 


The poems used in The Con 
fession Stone are by Owen Dod- 
son, a negro poet. John New- 
mark, who will be Miss Forres- 
ter’s accompanist, came upon 
these poems in a poetry anthology 
and saw the possibilities offered 
as a song cycle for Miss Forres- 
ter. He asked Robert Fleming, a 
well known Canadian composer, 
to set these poems to music and 
offer them to Maureen Forrester 
as a surprise. The result of the 
collaboration will be presented 
at this recital, When in January 
Miss Forrester gave a recital for 
the LMMC she included this work 
in her programme and she moved 
her audience to tears. The several 
songs of this composition des- 
cribe how Mary looking at the 
baby Jesus has a prevision of her 
son’s life, the moods of the songs 
graduating from light to dark, 
and she expresses her feelings 
at these events. 


It will be a very interesting 
recital, one not to be missed. 
Tickets will be on sale on the 
evening of the recital. 
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Maureen FORRESTER 


Rival Elected to Prism 


The Publications Board of the 
Students’ Association has elect- 
ed Michael Rival, the editor of 
Prism ’68, it was announced 
yesterday. 


Rival is the Prose editor of 
Prism ’67, and helped in the edi- 
ting of Prism ’66. 


He was also the business man- 
ager of this year’s Georgian 
Players production of Oh, What 
A Lovely War! 


Rival fs also an assistant to 
Players production of Oh, What 
a Lovely War! 


Derek Bennett, current editor 
of Prism, expressed his confid- 
ence in Rival. 


(Continued from page 10) 

Wendy Freeman, as Mrs. Brass, 
was excellent as the prissy ex- 
ecutive-wife type we all know so 
well, 

Suzanne Pride was the efficent 
secretary that she was called 
upon to portray, and Simon 
Abbot as the cynical know-it-all 
at the Happy City gate per- 
formed adequately. 


Everything considered, it was 
a reasonable effort on the Fine 
Arts Department’s Drama Divi- 
sion, after discounting the near- 
bomb of opening afternoon, and 
Student Execuitve Producer But- 
ler says, “The standard for the 
Third Collection, running Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, March 15th 
and 16th, will retain the latter 
part of the Second Collection’s 
standard. 

Four Day Division plays and 
three productions from the Even- 
ing Division will be opened to 
the student body. Curtain times 
are to be 1 pm and 8:30 pm. 


Miss Butler said that the 
Drama Division has something 
special in store for the March 
16th matinee and evening per: 
formances. “The theatre is new, 
and as Mr. MacLaurin mention- 
ned earlier, we are short, for 
financial reasons, of some neces- 
sities. Like, props.” 

So, Miss Butler said, the Drama 
Division will hold a Barter Day, 
on the Thursday, and the price 
of admission will be anything of 
value in the line of props to be 
used in the theatre. 

“We'll accept anything,” said 
Miss Butler: “except clothing. Old 
lamps, rugs, cups, tables — we'll 
even accept a bed, as long as the 
donor tells us where to pick it 
up.” 

Something extra is in store for 
those who contribute to the Col- 
lection for the Collection. Folk- 
singers — all from Sir George — 
will entertain before, during in- 
termission, and following the af- 
ternoon and evening plays. Sing- 





“Mr. Rival has been a great 
help this year, and has been 
learning about the publication 
of a literary magazine,” he said. 


“We're all pretty confident 
that Rival can do the jo3;” said 
Ron Owston, Publication Board 
Chairman. 


Rival’s election was unani- 


mous. 


_ “ll probably just continue 
the policies of the present edi- 
tor,” said Rival. “But possibly 
with a few minor changes.” 


Prism ’67 will go on sale Mon- 
day on the Mezzanine and se- 
venth floors. The price will be 
$0.50. 


ers include Bonnie Goldberg, 
Simon Abbot, Allan Merovitz, 
and the duo of Rita Currie and 
Norris MacDonald. 


“We have high hopes the Third 
Collection will be a success,” Miss 
Butler said, “and that the stu- 
dents of Sir George will partici- 
pate in aiding to fully equip the 
only University Theatre in the 
city.” 


Tutoring: Math 251 


DAY AND EVENING 
LOW RATES 
call Angy: 849-8291 


Dr. TASSY SINGERMAN 
OPTOMETRIST 
Vi. 5-7928 
Eyes examined, Contact lenses 
4901 VAN HORNE Ave. 
at Van Horne Shopping Centre 
by appointment 





Sir George Gets Motorcycle Team 


by Alan S. Zweig, 


The Athictics Department of 
Sir George Williams University 
announced yesterday that a mo- 
tor-cycle team would be instituted 
at Sir George for next year, The 
university will be buying five 
Honda fifties but Mr. Doug Ins- 
leay, Ath. Dept. Director, stated 
that he hoped to move up to Hon- 
da ninties within the next five 
years. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars 
is being budgeted for the squad, 
who will practise on the Hall 
Building escalators until a more 
suitable run is found. The ex- 
pense means no more pre-game 
dinners for the hockey team at 
Joe’s Steak House. Mr. Irv Klab- 
otsky, proprietor of Joe’s, had 
no comment for the press. 


Asked whom will be coaching 
this exciting sport at SGWU, Mr. 
Insleay told the georgian that he 
had hired Marlon Brandy, leader 
of the famous Hell’s Angels Mo- 
torcycle Club of California, as 
Head Coach and General Manager 
of the cycle team. 


Mr. Brandy has been hired on 
a full-time basis at Sir George 
and will be dividing his time 
between the squad and the eng- 
lish department, in which he has 
been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of English 211. 


Mr. Brandy was questioned on 
whether he has had any previous 
experience teaching a course like 
English 211 and replied that, no, 
he had not but had “boned up” 
on the subject. His only definite 
committment pertaining to the le- 


gendary course was that, “if I 
fai] a student next year, he stays 
failed or else...” 
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All those interested in trying 
out for the team are asked to 
speak to Mr. Insleay, 
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Bringing up the rear — An unidentified SGWU student practises 


for motor-cycle team tryouts. 


Three Georgians Enter 
Collegiate Swim Meet 


Three of SGWU’s better ath- 
leles will be representing this 
university at the Canadian Col- 
legiate Swimming Championships 
to be held 
week. 


in Edmonton next 


Marvin Chase, five time Can- 
adian champion, Clifford Barry 
and Leonard Chase are the three 
who all have positions on the 
Georgian swim team. 


In 1965 Marvin was a member 
of the Canadian National team 
that toured Europe and he has 
competed against American 
squads many times besides having 
a number of provincial champion- 
ships and records, 


Barry is a strong favorite in 
the butterfly and freestyle events. 
He has represented Quebec in 
various dual meets but has a 
greater reputation here as a 
waterpolo enthusiast. He was a 
member of the Canadian Na- 
tional Water-polo team and was 
one of their highest scorers at 
the U.S. Nationals. 

“Blackie” Chase specializes in 
the breaststroke and individual 
medley. He was on the 1966 Can- 
adian British Empire Games 


team that competed in Jamaica 
winning a gold medal in the 
medley relay. 


Volleyball Team 


Finished Second 


Playing in their last tourna- 
ment of the season, the Sir Geor- 
ge Williams University volleyball 
team won nine games out of twel- 
ve entered, to take second place 
in league standings. 


This tourney was the Georgians 
best of the year, with a real team 
effort paving the way for the vic- 
tories. They stcamrollered C.M.R., 
R.M.C., and Ottawa University be- 
fore being upset by the men from 
Sherbrooke VU. 


Their desire to carn the trip 
to Calgary (which comes with 
the championship) expressed it- 
self in terms of a determined ef- 
fort but determination, unfortu- 
nately, is only half the battle. 


However, the outlook for next 
year is excellent and the possib- 
ility of championship is within 
reason. 





FOR SALE: 
MOTORCYCLE 


Suzuki - 150 c.c. 1966 model 
$450.00 


Phone TIM at 488-6225 


Jottings 


... tinges of nostalgia as the 
sun sets on the limey sports 
section... thank to peg leg 
Hilton but the Queen ain't all 
bad... Allan of the maho- 
gany desk without whom we 


might have been 100% better, 
no not really... he’s a boot 
full of laughs... congrats to 
Stan who got his office or so 
says his sister... Stewart, you 
can’t win ‘em all... Saul, the 
score isn’t important anyway 
... CMT see you on the golf 
course... we try harder Dick 
B... sorry the head's micro- 
scopic S.S. it’s hell being a no- 
nentity... love and x’‘sto Ca- 
mille, I’ll settle 4 four... The 
Red Berry to MU, ??? zounds 
... Erratum, we beat the Col- 
lege in car-stuffing... they 
never showed... AZ-a legend 
in his time ... Merry Xmas and 


to all a good night... DB.. 
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Living and preserved reolegical spe- 


DANTE’S iateamae, okeanit aes Sten 
1432 STANLEY ST. pues saan 
Richie INQUIRIES INVITED 
Havens André Biological Materials 


Phone 526-2277 


FORMAL WEAR FOR HIRE 


New stock. Light weight materials 
Cut to suit any taste 
REGULAR $12.95 


Parisian Custom Tailors 





STUDENTS $6.95 
225 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 


LIBRARY OPEN SUNDAYS 


The reading and reference rooms of the Main Library will 





be open as study areas prior to final examinations on 


Sundays (with the exception of Easter Sunday). 


Open: March 5, 12,19 
April 2, 9, 16 
Hours: 1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


SAVE 50% 


on 


“The 
(reat 
Fall” 


It’s all beautful soft, silky hair, 25 inches of it extra 
thick. An instant success as you wind, coil, braid, 
hook or just let it hang free in the breeze. Wear and 
swing it to your heart’s delight and know the fun of 
instant long, long hair. 


Wig Designs 


1500 Stanley St. — Drummond Court Bldg. 
corner Burnside 


Suite 301 
844-7817 


“Where wigs are our only business and prices are sensible” 


$.G.W.U. CRESTS 
PINS and TIES 


FOR GIFTS IN THE 
HANDSOME MANNER 


2 PIECE SET: Cuff Links and Tie 
Clip in gift case 

CUFF LINKS in gift box....... 

TIE CLIPS with crest : 

LAPEL PIN in colour 2.00 

BLAZER CRESTS $9.00 - $10.00 

S.G.W. U. TIES gift boxed 


P.S. Shap in Camfart a‘ the 
“Persanal Service” Store 


McLaughlin & Harrison 


2005 Drummond St. 288-3544 
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Wildon & Worris 
DISPENSING OPTICIANS 


Contact lenses 


Jeannette M. Cayford 
TYPING SERVICE 


Professionally Typed Essays 
Reports — Theses — Resumen 
Manuscripts — Duplicating 
Notes photocopied 
















1460 Sherbrooke St. West 
(corner Mackay St.) 
Seaforth Medical Bidg. 
3550 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


842-3809 








Spelling Corrections Free 
Special Rates for Students 


1010 St. Catherine West 
Room 642. UN. 6-9052 









PRAYERS ON THE PERIPHERY 


“An Original Reading — outrageous reflections 
by an outsider” 


Audrey Brune 


(English Dept. $.G.W.U.) 


MONDAY MARCH 6th. 8:30 p.m. 


in the Art Gallery (Mezannine Floor — Hall Building) 
followed at 9:00 p.m. by brief discussion 
Admission Free 
Sponsored by the Student Christian Movement S.G.W.U. 





TWO DAYS ONLY MARCH 8 and 9 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


TWO PERFORMANCES EACH DAY 
TICKETS NOW AT THE BOX 
@FFICE 


A BRAND-N NEW ACTUAL 


PERFORMANCE OF 
Wie DAS LY GARTE 
OPERASCOMPAINY. 


Warner Bros. presents all the 
music, magic and magn'ficence. 
of the most dejightful Mikado 
ever. 

MATINEES: 2 P.M. - $1.50 x 
(Loges at Palace - $1.75) > = hd Sh be oe 48 z 
STUDENTS $1.00 SST A OM SAC KS 
EVENINGS: 86.30 - $2.50 ‘> Wisboreiy 4 » i: » 4s=)> + 
(Loges at Palace $2.75) >< 7 — 

AT 3 THEATRES! DDS. 


LPALACE| Ei) VAIN HORNE 


866-6991 731-8243 


TRANS-CANADA EXIT 5 
PHONE 697-0370 

















Announcing 


Bell Canada 
Centennial Fellowships 
lor 

Post Graduate Studies 


FIELD OF STUDY: Unrestricted, but preference 
is given to those subject areas most directly 
relevant to the scientific, political, social, or 
economic needs of Canada. 


NUMBER: The program establishes eight 
graduate fellowships. Four will be awarded in 
1967, and renewable in subsequent years. 


VALUE: $5,000. Successful candidates will 
receive $3,500. $1,500. will be given to the 
University to pay for tuition and other expenses. 











For further information, apply before March 15th: 


Director of Awards, 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
151 Slater St., Ottawa, Canada 









ma The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


¥ 
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Ousted From Playoffs 


Jay Vees 


After the regular OSLAA Ju- 
nior Varsity Hockey seaSon con- 
eluded, hardly anyone could have 
denyed that the Loyola Braves 
were the best team in the lIca- 
gue, They won all twelve of their 
wzames and had the top scorers 
and best goalkeeper in the cir- 
cuit. 

If doubt were lodged in any- 
one’s mind the Braves squashed 
them this week easily taking the 
Intercollegiate J.V. Hockey Cham- 
pionship at the McGill Arena. 

Tuesday night they overwhelm- 
ed our Georgians 12-3 in a drab 
one-sided hockey game. 

At the 50 second mark, Neil 
Bacon surprised the Loyola 
squashed with a quick goal. They 
then took a two goal lead as 
winger Brian Knox put another 
marks past a shaky and overan- 
xious group of Loyola athlictes 
at 7:10. 

But from this point on the 
Braves roped the charging Geor- 
gians and regained their form. 
By the end of the first period 
Loyola led 4-2. 

In the second frame four more 
goals got passed Sir George 
goalie Tom Anderson and the 
third period was just a rerun of 





Bow Io Braves 12-3 


by Saul Markowicz 


the second as the Braves merely 
added to their large margin. 

Not only was superior talent 
a deciding factor but penalties 
played a great role in the down- 
fall of the Georgians. The Bra- 
ves scored four times on the 
power play. 


The other semi-final between 
Vaudreuil Tech and U de M was 
a much more exciting game. Tech 
took a two goal lead in the first 
period and the early moments of 
the second but the flying French- 
men came back to score five un- 
answered goals and win 5-2, 


On Wednesday, in the finals, 
the Braves dumped the ‘petit’ 
Carabins 9-2 to clinch the title. 
Bernie Austin led the way with a 
hat trick. Loyola led 5-0 after 
the first and 7-1 following the 
second period. 

Recap; All in all, the J.V.’s 
had a fair season. They finished 
the year in fourth spot with a 
7-4-1 record. Troubles in the first 
stages of the season caused some 
weakness but they came on 
strong at the close of the sche- 
dule. The Georgians were led all 
year by people such as Pete 
Leggett, Neil Bacon, Capt. Don 


Alcindor Coming To SGWU 


Head Coach Fred Whitacre of 
the Varsity Basketball team at 
Sir George expects to win a few 
more games next year. More li- 
kely than not because a certain 
young seven-footer named Lew 
Alecindor will be in the garnet 
and gold of SGWU when the 
opening whistle signals the start 
of action on the basketball courts 
next November. 


Lew told the georgian that he 
feJt there was no place for him 
to go but down at UCLA where 
he recently completed his first 
season on the Varsity. He chose 
Sir George because he felt there 
was a lot of potential for the 
squad here, 


However, Coach Whitacre will 
make no special concessions for 
the legendary athlete. “Lew will 
have to fight it out with the 
others for centre position and 
he’s going to have to hustle.” 


Whitacre was asked whether 
he thought that the opposition 
would try any “roughhouse” tac- 
tics in an effort to slow Alcindor 
down. “Fiery Fred” replied that 
there is a possibility of this but 
that the league referees will pro- 
bably be keeping an eye on him 
until he readjusts to the Cana- 
dian style. 


DANTE’S 


1432 STANLEY ST. 
RICHIE HAVENS 





The Athletics Department said 
that tickets for next year’s ga- 
mes will not go on sale any ecar- 
lier than usual. 


/ nee | ‘ - 


Lew ALCINDOR | 








Baker, Gordon Ross, Brian Knox, 
Fred Scott and goalie Tom An- 
derson. Bacon and Ross will un- 
doubtedly he wearing Varsity uni- 
forms next season. Finally, con- 
yrats to Cvoach Dave Dies for 
doing a fine job with the pers 





this year. 

FINAL J.V. SCORING 
NAME GP G A TP 
Raker 12 is 13 26 
Ross 9 10 12 22 
Bacon 1Z 8 11 19 
Leggett Zz 38 9 
Boere 11 67 10. 17 
Knox 11 6 10 16 
McGill 12 56 9 14 
Graham 6 7 6 13 
Batty in. 2 F 410 
Parker 12 Lt 60°57 
Van Berkham Jl 1 4 § 
Berry 11 O 3 8 
Lecouffe & 0 Bee 
Anderson ia oO tf 
Patterson 3 0 1 121 
Harrison 2 0© Fa 
Gill Jt 0 0 O 
Brennan 12 0 0 90 

Junior Cagers 

Look Ahead 


The end of the Junior Varsity 
basketball season has finally 
drawn to a close and with it co- 
mes little hope for the future 
for our Jay Vees. Their record 
for the year was a horrendous 
1-18, and there doesn’t seem to 
be any indication that they will 
improve next year. 


Varsity Coach Fred Whitacre 
was not impressed by the club’s 
play as a whole this season and 
termed them “a team without ta- 
lent.” However he was impres- 
sed by some of the Jay Vee play- 
ers and decided to call them up 
for a Varsity basketball game 
against the league champion 
Bishop Gaiters team. ‘Fiery 
Fred’ was especially pleased with 
the play of Wayne Hawkins who 
ahd a great game, and was one 
of the best SGWU players on 
the court. Peter Kendall and Oleg 
DeVreeze were also called up for 
this game and everything indica- 
tes that they will be practising 
with the Varsity team at the 
Sturt of next scason. 


If the Jay Vees lose these three 
standouts, they will be very short 
on seasoned veterins next year. 
Richard Poon, Dave Forest, Bob 
Sephton and Manni will be the 
only established players left and 
they will have to tote a tremen- 
dous load on their shoulders next 
season — if they return at all. 


There are two main areas in 
which the Jay Vees will have to 
improve if they have any hope 
at all of making a good Showing 
next year. Their inaccurate shoot- 
ing has prevented them from 
building up a high score with 
which to defeat their opponents, 
and their vulnerability to the 
fast break has enabled the oppo- 
sition to build up a substantial 
lead right from the start and 
give the Jay Vees little chance 
for a comeback. _. 


Georgians Whomp RMC 8-5 


by Dave Bowman, Sports Editor 


Penalties were the deciding factor at the Montreal Forum on Thursday night as the Sir George 
Williams Georgians skated to a hard-fought 8-5 victory over fourth place Royal Military College in the 


semi-finals of the OSLAA playoffs. 


Five goals were scored on the power play while two more were registered as penalized players 


were stepping back onto the ice after serving their respective times. 


The Georgians jumped to a 
20 lead after the first period 
with goals coming from Trevor 
Kerr (Bob Berry and Jim Web- 
ster assisting), and the “Red” 
Berry (Kerr and Webster assist- 
ing). 


Webster made it three to 


nothing at 1:07 of the middle 


goals within 11 seconds. Jimmy 
Webster and Berry assured the 
Georgians of the victory with 
Webster registering his sixth 
point and Berry his fourth goal. 

SGWU did not play a good ho- 
ckey game. It was a fairly even 
battle throughout but the R.M.C. 
Redmen are not the Loyola War- 





“Don't Count Your Chickens Before They Hatch.” Sir George’s 
Jim Webster (7) and Trevor Kerr (8) rdise their arms in 
jubilation just before the puck rolls by R.M.C. goaltender Rene 


Bornais. 





Georgian goalie Brian Chapman watches as the puck rolls by 
the net and Ray Lecouffe (18) chases after it. 


stanza scoring after a masterful 
deke but the Redmen from 
Kingston tied it up with three 
net-bulgers in nine minutes be- 
fore the winners closed out the 
second period scoring at 17:38 
with Berry notching his third 
point of the evening. 

The final period was a see- 
saw battle which saw the Geor- 
gians increase their margin to 
6-3, compliments of Kerr and 
“you know who” (Berry), only 
to collapse and let the Cadets 
rifle in two in row. ; 

However the closing minute of 
play was the climax and the 
League Champions proved them- 
selves by racking up a pair of 


riors and Sir George Coach Paul 
Arsenault realizes it. 

R.M.C.’s Head man, who saw 
the Loyola-Bishop’s game (final 
score 7-2 for the Warriors) felt 
that while the Georgians had the 
experience, they seemed to lack 
the desire of the hustling War- 
riors. 

Paul Lemire, Sir George’s 
tough defenseman, won the “bad- 
boy” title with sixteen minutes 
in penalties including a 10 min- 
ute misconduct. 

Berry hardly enhanced his pop- 
ularity with the visiting fans 
when he slammed into the loser’s 
first string goaltender in the 
third period, putting him out of 


action for the rest of the game. 
However, the veteran winger was 
not at fault, having been tripp- 
ed seconds earlier. 

Berry was slightly shaken up 
himself at the end of the second 
period when he was nailed to 
the boards with the referce 
looking the other way. 

The final, sudden-death game 
to decide the league title will 
take place on Sunday afternoon 
at 2 pm at The Forum with the 
two arch-rivals meeting once 
again in this, the most impor- 
tant battle of the season for 
both clubs. 


An unusual 
dinner wine 
from sunny 

mele atier-) 


Sparkling Rosé 


FAISCA 


Q2i8 No. 534-G 26 oz. $1.85 


DO YOU NEED 
A HAIRCUT ? 


# 3 \ SS . 

7. if; wi ! 
’ ; (e* ‘\ 
4 vi ae yy) 


the ARTS barbershop 
2300 Guy Street 
(corner of Sherbrooke) 
Guy Barbershop 


1445 Guy Street 
(near the Metro entrance) 


Both just around the corner 
from Sir George 


DONOVAN’S 


for 


Pants & Jeans 
$5.98 & UP 


Free 
5 min. Service 
for Turn ups 





DONOVAN’S 
MEN SHOP INC. 
1608 ST. CATHERINE ST, W. 


(at Guy) 
932-7718 
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~ DANTE'S Term papers typed, reason- 

1432 STANLEY ST. ! ably priced. See D. Jones, 

Richie c/o Student Receptionist, 
ae 1 [3rd floor, 842-6461. 





COFFEE HOUSE 
1432 STANLEY STREET 


DANTE’S 


4 DAYS ONLY — THUR., FRI., SAT., SUN. 
VERVE FOLKWAYS RECORDING ARTIST 


RICHIE HAVENS 
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CAMP MA-KA-BEE 


Jewish Children’s Summer Camp Requires: 


ASSISTANT HEAD COUNSELLOR 
ASSISTANT WATER FRONT DIRECTOR 
MALE & FEMALE BUNK COUNSELLORS 
ARTS & CRAFTS SPECIALIST. 


For information please call Mrs. N. Shuster at 481-9552 


THE THEATRE OF BERTOLT BRECHT 


an evening of drama and dialogue 


— Manon Andre 
Commentary — Irving Borwick 
Sunday, March 12 

Time: 8:30 p.m. 

Place: YM-YWHA Auditorium 
Tickets: $2.00 adult — $1.00 student 


Direction 


Day: 


YM-YWHA — 5500 Westbury Avenue — Tel: 737-6551 
or 


The Record Centre — 2000 Crescent St. 


TIME TRENDS 


Dance to the latest folk-rock sound of Donovan, Spoonful, 
Blues Project, Stones, Dylan, Bob Lynd, Fugs, Butterfield 
Blues Band, Kinks, Yardbirds... ete. 


in person: 


PETER PAGE 


_ Accompanied by guitar, autoharp 


Friday, March 10, 9:00 - 12:30 — $1.00 


Drummond Street YMCA 





Budge Hall 


CREATIVE THINKING 


A Seminar designed to help students develop and 
utilize their potential for creative thinking. 





Dr. Ruben Mosquera -— Seminar Leader. 


Place: Downtown Y.M.C.A. 
1441 Drummond 


Date: Saturday March 11, 1967. 
Time: 8:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


Cost: $5.00 per person includes lunch & coffee. 


Registration limited 
Register now 


For information call 849-5331 Ext. 50. 








— 
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Remember : 
® We have a full line of sweatshirts and terylene jackets for spring and summer 
® Large selection of rings 


© Different types of study guides and review notes 


THE BOOKSTORE 
2085 BISHOP ST. 


(Just across from Sir George ) 


